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Outer sense is thus a form-imposing faculty and the form which
it imposes on the data which are its material becomes itself an
object of pure intuition in abstraction from that material. This
position is not really inconsistent, though it requires considerable
development, which is forthcoming only at a later stage, to make it
intelligible. Kant can, however, answer satisfactorily the problem
of applied geometry, since whatever holds of pure intuition must
equally be valid of empirical intuition which depends on it. But
he can do this only by assuming that pure space is an entity into
whose structure the geometer has a priori insight without the use
of discursive thought; and this assumption must be regarded as
only provisional, since it is inconsistent with the whole teaching of
the Analytic and is subsequently corrected.
Indeed it must be admitted that full consideration of the nature
and importance of synthesis should logically occur at the very
beginning of the Critique, since it is the inspiration of the whole
work without which the Copernican revolution would get nowhere;
but to have put it there would have disturbed the distinction
(which Kant believed to be important) between mathematics,
physics, and metaphysics. Probably his adherence to this order
of exposition is not due merely to his attachment to architectonic.
The fundamental importance of the doctrine of synthesis became
clear to him only in the course of his actual writing of the Critique,
and he would therefore have had to begin again at the beginning
with an entirely different form of exposition to give it proper
emphasis. It is noteworthy that the section dealing explicitly with
synthesis in the Metaphysical Deduction1 is generally held to be
late in composition.
We must admit, then, that the treatment of space in the
Aesthetic is inadequate; but that of time is infinitely worse. It is
necessary to point out here only (a) that time is obviously not a
content in the sense in which space may plausibly be held to be
one; (5) that therefore it gives rise to no synthetic a priori proposi-
tions, (c) that while it may be conceived as a condition of our
drawing figures, it forms no element in the medium in which they
are drawn.
Thus it is by no means comparable with space, and in the
Analytic all attempt to treat it as being so is abandoned. Space
and time are both forms of sense, not of thought, but there all
resemblance between them ceases.
1 B I02-B 105.